The Genesis of the Nation’s Problem 
in the South 


By PAUL H. BuCK 


When Professor Sydnor invited me to discuss the historical back- 
ground of the nation’s problem in the South I realized the hopeless 
immensity of the subject.* I attributed its generous proportions to the 
broad and prodigal hospitality of a Southern gentleman. More recently 
I have begun to suspect that I have been made the victim of a dark- 
lanterned, diabolical plot. Thirty minutes sufficeth not to cover the 
subject but it is ample time to fall into one of the many pitfalls which 
confront even the most cautious and modest effort to understand the 
complexities that constitute the South. 

It was in his first annual message to Congress in December, 1881, 
that President Arthur omitted all mention of the South and in so doing 
obliged a nation that had grown weary of the topic. Alert journalists 
commented on the fact that it was the first time in forty years a presi- 
dential message made no special reference to the section. This was taken 
as a happy augury that the vexatious North-South issues of the preced- 
ing generation had been laid to rest. 

That older problem of the nation in the South had been essentially 
a matter of the inequality which existed between the sections. The prob- 
lem in southern eyes was one of escaping a vassalage that ordinarily 
comes to the weaker partner of a union. To the North the problem was 
one of saving its own common man democracy and its developing in- 

1 Professor Charles S. Sydnor presided over the joint session of the American Historical 


Association and the Southern Historical Association in Washington, December 30, 1939, 
at which this paper was read. 
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dustrialism by destroying southern variations from the emerging national 
pattern. The problem took specific form as each section experimented 
with various techniques of advancing or defending its own interests, 
until the logical techniques of secession and independence versus union 
and coercion were reached. 

It is not pertinent here to review that phase of our history. What is 
relevant is to point out that when Arthur penned his message, whatever 
else had been solved, the basic inequality between the sections remained. 
Furthermore, in the years since 1881 the disparity has tended to increase 
until again inequality within the Union has now presented the nation 
with another stubborn problem in the South. When President Roosevelt 
inaugurated a new cycle by bringing back the South as a problem in 
presidential literature he was merely focusing attention on an issue that 
had become uppermost in the nation’s mind. The South has been dis- 
cussed so much in the past decade that there is little left to say either 
in fact or in point of view. The historian, especially, feels at a loss to 
explain anything so recent. He needs perspective of time and, failing 
that, tries to bring his knowledge of the past to bear upon the present, 
not altogether certain that the present is sufficiently like the past to be 
illumined by comparison thereto. 

Nevertheless I should like to turn to the year 1905 when Philip 
Alexander Bruce contributed a volume entitled The Rise of the New 
South to the co-operative History of North America. Bruce’s book was 
the first survey of the post-Reconstruction South by a competent scholar. 
It is not unimportant that he saw progress in the period and ended on 
a note of optimism. In his opinion the forces of light were more power- 
ful than the forces of darkness and the South was well on its way to a 
Prosperous future. He believed that the subdivision of large estates and 
diversification were tendencies operating to promote agricultural pro- 
gress, the growth of manufacturing was wholesome, the extension and 
consolidation of southern railroads contributed greatly to the general 
welfare, the spread of public education was a noble achievement, the 
more rapid increase of the white population in comparison with the 
black population promised to ease the severity of race tension, and the 
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limitation of the suffrage was a statesmanlike solution to the strife of 
the nineties. 

In contrast to Bruce one might remember that Charles H. Otken had 
a decade earlier pictured a gloomy situation in his I//s of the South. 
The Populists had written articles and editorials about northeastern 
aggression prophetic of many of Walter P. Webb’s arguments in 
Divided We Stand. In 1896 John Spencer Bassett wrote from Durham, 
North Carolina, “It is narrow and uninspiring to live in this State just 
now.” The critically inclined William P. Trent concluded in 1898 that 
a man of his views not only could not be comfortable in the South but 
also that he could not be useful. He left Sewanee for Columbia, partly 
at least, because he felt helpless in combatting “shallow thinking on 
political matters, provincialism of taste and sentiments, ignorance and 
vanity,’ which were, in his opinion, dominant southern characteristics. 

The South was indeed a problem in Bruce’s day although the fashion 
was to be optimistic. Nevertheless, Bruce was not unhistorical in em- 
phasizing achievement rather than stressing problems. His generation 
knew from years of wrestling with past difficulties that the future would 
not be easy. The truth that they clung to was that progress had been 
made. From that truth they gained faith for tomorrow. 

I have sometimes wondered why so many people assume an air of 
patronage toward the men and women who lived and worked in the 
South in the eighties and nineties. If ever there was a region which 
should write its history in terms of the strivings of its common folk it 
seems to me it is the South. The post-bellum generation brought south- 
ern development into harmony with this fundamental theme—brought 
it back from the errant path into which the glamorous heroes of the 
Confederacy had strayed. The prosaic struggles of working farms and 
planting schools are never celebrated with the flourish of trumpets but 
they evoked as much strength and as true nobility of character as the 
South has ever shown. Ellen Glasgow grasped this truth in her novel 
Barren Ground, a book, were I a Southerner, I should prefer above all 
others to be read as interpretative of my section. 

‘The South had not yet become a “problem” in 1929 when the Amer- 
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ican Historical Association met at Durham, North Carolina. On that 
occasion R. D. W. Connor delivered an address of welcome in which 
he graciously and wittily reviewed the progress that North Carolina 
had made since the days of Reconstruction. Again the dominant theme 
was achievement, and the key, optimism. Dr. Connor’s evidence indi- 
cated that politically, economically, socially, and intellectually a rural 
commonwealth had rehabilitated itself and now stood as a prosperous, 
progressive, and self-confident community. 

There have been no such articles written about the South since 1930. 
We have had a decade where gloom has replaced optimism and appre- 
hension self-confidence. Yet if this more recent approach brings out the 
problems, it is important to remember that Connor’s onetime emphasis 
on achievement has not lost its validity for the historian. What is needed 
is a perspective that will take into account the various plus and minus 
factors in the equation and distinguish between the permanent and 
temporary conditioning factors. 

The recent studies of the South made by the Southern Regional 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council, the Committee on 
Population Problems of the National Resources Committee, and the 
Conference on Economic Conditions in the South of the National Emer- 
gency Council give a fairly uniform picture. A land blessed with favor- 
able climate, fertility, mineral wealth, transportation facilities, and man 
power has been reduced by its own wasteful practices and outside ex- 
ploitation to the status of the poorest region of the United States. This 
economic unbalance constitutes a serious menace to the country as a 
whole. It permits an economic imperialism within the nation which 
makes a mockery of the union of equal parts and jeopardizes democracy 
in both North and South. A thousand and one stresses extending 
through the fabric of all our institutional life are created. It is no far- 
fetched analogy to point out that the unbalance of today has the same 
devisive influence as had the unbalance of the 1850’s. To the country as 
a whole the problem is one of achieving greater equity by adjusting its 
nationalism to the legitimate local interests of its sections. To the South 
it is a problem of adjusting its regionalism more harmoniously to the 
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dominant trends of national life. Momentarily this places the South 
in something of a dilemma. On the one hand, it clings to its “own 
dimly understood and still living past’’ with a wavering and not alto- 
gether sure confidence in the values of inherited folkways. On the other, 
it partially accepts with the same fluctuation between faith and doubt 
the blueprints of expert planners who point the way to salvation. A 
land whose life has been and is dominantly agricultural stands weary 
and with weakened defenses before an aggressive and exploitative 
nationalism that is primarily urban and industrial and whose seat of 
power is mostly in the Northeast, the section which historically has 
been most hostile to southern aspirations. 

The historical explanation of the problem, it seems to me, rests partly 
on certain ills that are chronic in that they have existed for a long time 
and will continue to exist for some time in the future. I should include 
under these chronic ills, without discussion for it seems unnecessary to 
explain to this audience how they have affected southern well-being, 
such factors as a biracial population, legacies of poverty and waste, 
commercial farming, erosion, tenancy, and one-party politics. What I 
should like to stress is that these problems are relatively permanent. 
They have conditioned southern thought, practices, and progress in 
the past. Likewise they will do so in the future. The best solution that 
can be realized with them is accepting the fact that they are in the pic- 
ture, studying their implications, and learning to live with them. It is 
my belief that Southerners in the past generation have gone far in 
solving these problems within the terms I have just defined. It is not 
the chronic factors which produced the recent emergency but a com- 
bination of new developments which brought about one of the acute 
dilemmas recurrent in southern life. 

Before turning to the new factors I should like to point out what 
you already know, that some of the worst ills of the South are psycho- 
logical. I should like to include in this category the tradition of Recon- 
struction. There was of course a time when the physical effects of an 
unwise Reconstruction policy seriously handicapped southern develop- 
ment. But it has been two generations since the Compromise of 1877 
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and those Southerners who persist in explaining their shortcomings in 
terms of what they lost when William T. Sherman marched through 
Georgia or Franklin J. Moses bankrupted South Carolina are inflicting 
upon themselves an injury more serious and permanent than any penalty 
Thaddeus Stevens was able to inflict upon a defeated foe. History writ- 
ing likewise has suffered from an article of faith which placed too great 
an emphasis on the destruction of Reconstruction. Only belatedly have 
efforts been made to discuss what proportion of the difficulties of the 
post-bellum South are chargeable to factors inherent in southern 
economy and sociology as distinct from the impact of revolutionary 
upheaval. 

This I believe can be illustrated by tracing briefly our attitudes in 
the past toward the institution of tenancy. We have taken, from the 
days of Jefferson at least, the concept that the ideal American farmer 
was the virtuous husbandman owning and operating his family-size 
farm, politically a master because economically independent, educated 
in public schools supported by the taxes he paid, a citizen and not a 
peasant. Any other agricultural institution from the slave plantation to 
present-day tenancy seemed abnormal and untrue to the American 
pattern. Among Southerners Henry W. Grady gave the classic descrip- 
tion when he predicted that the day would come 
when every farmer in the South shall eat bread from his own fields and meat 
from his own pastures and, disturbed by no creditor and enslaved by no debt, 
shall sit among his teeming gardens and orchards and vineyards and dairies 
and barnyards, pitching his crops in his own wisdom and growing them in 
independence, making cotton his clean surplus, and selling it in his own time 


and in his chosen market and not at a master’s bidding—getting his pay in cash 
and not in a receipted mortgage. 


This must have been a dream because the actuality did not exist in 
Grady’s day nor has much progress been made since in realizing it. 

A lovely dream is a noble thing. But insofar as it blinds the eyes to 
reality it is a poor basis for analysis. The concept of the ideal has too 
much affected our study of the history of tenancy. It has influenced us 
too often to assume an attitude conducive of misunderstanding. Some 
historians were guilty of ignoring the growth of tenancy as was true of 
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certain students of midwestern agriculture who for years dismissed ten- 
ancy as peculiarly a southern problem. Some of the older economists 
explained it as the failure of the inefficient farmer in competition with 
the efficient. Many described it as a transitional institution from slavery 
to freedom. They even hailed it as a progressive step. This attitude is 
easily explicable in the days of Grady and Sidney Lanier. But little can 
be said for the good sense of those writers who continued along this 
line long after the evidence indicated that the transition from slavery 
was leading into more and deeper tenancy. Then too we have had 
students who accepted tenancy as a necessary and even a beneficial dis- 
cipline which gave to a relatively low-skilled agricultural class an orderly 
and productive role in society. 

Yet it now seems that tenancy is neither a novelty nor an abnormality 
in American agricultural history. It is older, as Dr. Marjorie S. Men- 
denhall has shown, than the war which destroyed slavery. Its growth 
has been constant. And the speed of its development has been in inverse 
tatio to the accidental benefits the farming classes have received from 
abundant cheap lands, free homesteads, and unearned increments. Is 
it fair to conclude that tenancy and not the free farm has been the norm 
toward which American agriculture has tended to move; and that the 
American dream of individual farm ownership has existed only because 
it has received natural or governmental aid? 

Now this is quite important. It is important because it seems obvious 
today that, in the South at least, the continued rise of tenancy cannot 
be combatted without some form of subsidy comparable to the assist- 
ance farmers received in the nineteenth century. This of course raises 
the question whether southern agriculture and the life it has developed 
are worth preserving and whether they can be rehabilitated. No one 
wishes to substitute for a wasteful tenant system an equally deplorable 
form of subsistence farming. 

The remedy seems to be to bring the efficiency of technological im- 
provement to cotton growing and to develop the diversified farm in 
areas where cotton culture is no longer feasible. It is as unnecessary as 
it is idle to speak of destroying commercial farming in the South. Not 
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destruction but reformation should be the approach. Both economically 
and culturally the production of staples, especially cotton, has entered 
so deeply into the life of the South that it would be absurd to con- 
template the removal of staple agriculture as the basic economic enter- 
prise. If, however, a large number of tenants should be taken out of 
cotton culture and placed on diversified farms, then the culture of 
staples could be made more efficient, the number of self-sufficing, land- 
owning farmers would increase, and southern agriculture could be made 
to render a greater number and variety of livelihoods. 

In any case it will be appreciated that this is an old problem—at 
least a century old—and that it and the other chronic ills of the South 
have produced an almost continuous sequence of crises in southern 
history. It should also be appreciated that the South has accomplished 
much in learning how to live with and move forward under its handi- 
caps. Since the war, however, and by this war I mean the one of 1917, 
new factors have appeared to aggravate the situation and to produce 
the immediate crisis of the 1930’s. 

I wish first to point out that the South’s dilemma was in large degree 
caused by the trend toward economic nationalism in recent years. This 
needs no development. Southern economic requirements rest upon the 
necessity of exporting about half its annual crop of cotton and a quarter 
of its tobacco. The shift of this nation from debtor to creditor status 
unfavorably affected European purchases of southern exports. This 
was evil enough. But at the same time came the high tariffs of 1922 
and 1930 and these were more ruinous in their effect on southern 
economy than any of the tariffs of the nineteenth century, certainly more 
so than the tariff which South Carolina nullified 107 years ago. Cut off 
from an appreciable part of their foreign markets, the groups interested 
in the growing and marketing of cotton suffered a disastrous loss of 
income. So also did the many business interests in the South which 
depended for their own well-being on the South’s major economic in- 
terest. 

Certainly fair-minded observers would conclude that the South had 
a serious grievance against this form of economic nationalism. Even 
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granting, as I for one would not grant, that the tariff policy was good 
for the nation as a whole, it is not just to ask one section—the poorest 
section—to sacrifice itself to the national welfare when that sacrifice 
amounts to the virtual destruction of the economic base upon which the 
section rests. At that point the legitimate local interest of the region 
should be respected and the harm done to it compensated for. 

A second factor is that the South has reached a point where its 
colonial status economically is as damaging to its well-being as was a 
similar status in the 1850’s. Again I need not develop what has been 
so well described by others. The situation is an old one, but it has be- 
come new in the degree of its intensity. The rapid development of cor- 
porate enterprise and its localization in the rich and dominant North- 
east greatly increased the handicap under which the South has long 
suffered. One would have to go back to Thomas P. Kettell’s Southern 
Wealth and Northern Profits to find the same burning note of grievance 
over the economic unbalance that appears in the recent writings of men 
like Webb, Frank L. Owsley, Donald Davidson, Claudius T. Murchison, 
Peter Molyneaux, and Rupert B. Vance. Begging the question of the 
validity of their analyses, the conclusion seems inescapable that the 
South has been paying more than it can stand in its status as colony to 
the imperialism of modern American business. Much of the strain on 
southern agriculture is there as a consequence of the South’s desperate 
effort to make its soil, minerals, and forests supply the constant and 
increasing flow of wealth northeastward. Many of the inadequacies of 
southern economy are traceable to the fact that the South has lost con- 
trol over most of her own industries. Many of the inadequacies in her 
social life arise from the necessity of importing from the North a large 
proportion of vital services. This colonial status has grown worse rather 
than better in the course of the twentieth century and as it grew the 
South’s problem became more grave. 

The rise of urban civilization in the United States, especially notice- 
able since 1919, brought new strains and stresses to the South. It carried 
with it the demand for new goods and since these new goods were 
furnished chiefly from the North it increased southern indebtedness. 
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It carried with it the demand for new governmental services and as 
state and local governments responded there were increases in public 
expenditures and this made far more serious the problem of taxation 
in communities with relatively little taxable wealth to reach. The spread 
into the South of standard American institutions, services, and pastimes 
—schools, roads, public health, store clothing, electric appliances, maga- 
zines, cosmetics, movies, radio, and high-pressure college football—was 
testimony to the fact that the South was an integral part of the nation. 
But if sudden expansion disturbed the wealthier North it was bound 
to cause even more serious dislocations in the South. Out of its poverty 
the South was trying to keep up with the Joneses. 

Historians of the southern problem will also have to ponder long 
over the influence of population trends. Throughout its history the 
Southeast has been prodigal in raising large families. From this area 
came a population surplus which has peopled the West and supplied 
labor for both northern and southern industrial areas. The presence of 
abundant new lands and industrialism relieved the Southeast of the 
necessity of facing this perennial crop of surplus humanity. But first 
the free lands gave out and then the depression and technological 
changes lessened the demand from the factories. The high birth rate 
in the South continues. The blocked exodus from the farms makes more 
serious the problem of southern agriculture. The importance of a sur- 
plus and relatively youthful population in a nation rapidly approaching 
a population level that is both static and relatively old in age distribu- 
tion should be kept in mind. From this point of view the problem of 
what to do with these people has become a national one, although the 
responsibility for feeding, housing, and educating them has been left 
to an already burdened southern agriculture. 

The population factor has made the South a low wage area. A low 
wage area invites industries seeking cheap workers. Such industries 
ordinarily use a large proportion of unskilled labor, pay low wages, 
and consequently their coming tends to perpetuate the low standard 
of living which first attracted them. I believe that a distinction can 
be made between legitimate industries that grow out of regional needs 
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and those which are brought in to exploit regional inadequacies. The 
former so far as they have developed have brought strength and well- 
being to the South. The latter have in many cases cost the community 
far more than they contributed. Too much of the industrial develop- 
ment of recent years has been of the latter type and this has added to 
the southern problem. In a sense the South has invited exploitation by 
the greediest element in our economic system. 

So much for the new factors operating in recent years which, added 
to the chronic ills, made an acute crisis. Perhaps we have come near to 
adding a new danger in overstressing the problem of the South and in 
laying an undue emphasis on southern defeat, poverty, and frustration. 
We have said nothing of the many intangible values in the southern 
way of life that escape the statistician and yet add inestimable wealth 
to the assets of the nation. The South needs as much as anything con- 
fidence in its own resources, intelligence, and courage. No Southerner 
needs to be told that his road is an arduous one. No Southerner needs 
yet to feel that he is unequal to the task before him. 

In relation to the magnitude of the problems besetting the South 
the history of the past few decades has not been a record of defeat. 
Together with the gloom there are happy aspects of the situation which 
may suggest that the final synthesis will give major emphasis to achieve- 
ment. 

For example, one of the most noteworthy developments in the recent 
southern past has been the conversion of the state governments to a 
new concept of their functions and responsibilities. New public services 
in respect to education, health and sanitation, race relations, communi- 
cation, and the worker on farm and in factory have done much to 
revolutionize and improve southern life. Nothing has been more in- 
fluential in bringing nearer to the common man the realities of a 
democratic society. 

Wholesome, also, has been the noticeable awakening of public in- 
terest in the problems and responsibility of society. An outsider who 
reads some of the southern city and country newspapers sees a welcome 
contrast in the range and nature of the topics discussed to the news- 
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papers of the period before 1914. Closely akin to this is the vigor and 
intelligence of the critical minority in the South. A Bassett or a Trent 
would have no reason to complain today about the absence of free and 
rational discussion in the South about the South. Nor can it be validly 
maintained that the criticism is without result. As a matter of record 
the nation has seen some of its best and most penetrating critical 
thought during the past decade come from southern historians, soci- 
ologists, novelists, and journalists. 

From these leaders has emerged a new confidence that the southern 
states can be rejuvenated. This confidence is not unlike the new burst 
of optimism which came to young Southerners in the era of Recon- 
struction. But today it seems more grounded on realities, its leaders are 
better trained, and the people better equipped. And perhaps it will dis- 
cover and fuse with forces at work in the North to make for a more 
integrated and equitable nationalism. 

A survey of the nation’s problem in the South leaves one dominant 
impression. It is one of contrast—the contrast between the kind of 
South that men of vision could build for us all out of resources that 
exist and the South which is the consequence of waste and greed. Need 
the historian, from his knowledge of man’s conduct in the past, shake 
his head and utter words of discouragement to those who suggest that 
intelligent analysis and planning might bring about a better era? Will 
divisions of race and class and section, monopolies and tariffs, jealousies 
and animosities prevail to ruin the aspirations of the expert students 
and architects of society? Perhaps it is better to let the future answer 
the question. But in my own heart there is hope because I see in the 
southern past so much of courage and slow yet persistent achievement 
in unrelenting struggle against great odds. 


